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Interesting Particulars relating to Collins. 
[From Calamities of Authors.] 


\ HEN he was living loosely about town, he occa- 

sionally wrote many short poems in the house of a 
friend, who witnesses that he burnt as rapidly as he wrote. He 
wrote his odes for a present supply : they were purchased by 
Millar, and form but a slight pamphlet; yet all the interest 
of that great bookseller could never introduce them into no- 
tice. Noteven an idle compliment is recorded to have been 
sent to the poet. When we now consider that among these 
odes was one of the most popular in the language, with 
some of the most exquisitely poetical, two reflections will 
occur; the difficulty of a young writer, without connections, 
obtaining the public ear; and the languor of the poetical con- 
noisseurs, which sometimes suffers poems, that have not yet 
grown up to authority, to be buried on the shelf. What 
the outraged feelings of the poet were, appeared when, some- 
time afterwards, he became rich enough to express them. 
Having obtained some fortune by the death of his uncle, he 
made good to the publisher the deficiency of the unsold odes, 
and, in his haughty resentment of the public taste, consigned 
the impression to the flames! 

Who shall now paint the feverish and delicate feelings of a 
young poet such as Collins, who had twice addressed the 
public, and twice had been repulsed? He, whose poetic 
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temper Johnsou has finely painted, at the happy moment 
when he felt its influence, as * delighting to rove through the 
meadows of enchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of 
golden palaces, and repose by the waterfalls of Elysian 
gardens !” 

It cannot be doubted, and the recorded facts will de- 
moustrate it, that the poetical disappointments of Collins 
were secretly preying on his spirit, and repressing Ins firmest 
exeruons. His mind nehly stored with literature, ned his 
sil alive to taste, were ever leaning to the impulse of 
nature and study—and thus be projected a “ History of the 
Revival of Learning,” and a translation of “ Aristotlc’S Poetics,” 
to be illustrated by a large commentary. 

But “ his great fault,” says Johns son, 
tion ; or the frequent ca alls of immediate necessit y_ broke his 
scheme s, and suffered him to pursue tio settled purpose.” Col- 
lins was, however, not idle, though without application ; 
for, when reproached with idleness by a friend, he shewed 
instantly several sheets Of lis version of Aristotle, and many 
embryos of some lives he had engaged to compose for the 
Biographia Britannica; he vever brought either to pertec- 
tion! What then was this irresolution, but the vacillations of 
mind broken and conlounded? He had exercised too con- 
stantly the highest faculties of fiction, and he had precipi- 
tated himself into the dreariness of real life. None but a poet 
can conceive, for none but a poet cali experience, the secret 
wounds inflicted on a mind mide up of romantic fancy and 
tenderness of emotion, who has staked his happiness on his 
imagination ; and who feels neglect, as ordinary men might 
the sevsation of being let down into a sepulchre, and being 
buried alive. The mind of Tasso, a brother in fancy to Collins, 
became disorde red by the op ony of the critics, but their 
perpetual neglect h ud not injured it less. ‘The elegant Hope of 
the ancieuts was represented holding some flowers, the pro- 
mise of the spring, or some spikes of corn, indicative of ap- 


“ce 


was his irresolu- 


preaching harvest—but the Hope of Collins had scattered its 
sced, and they remained buried in the earth. 

To our poor bard the oblivion which covcred his works ap- 
peared to him eternal, as those works now seem to us ime 
mortal. He bad created Llope, with deep and enthusiastic 
feeling ! 

With eyes so fair— 
Whispering promised pleasure, 
Aud bade the lovely scenes at distance hail; 
And Hope, enchanted, smild, and wav’d her golden hat: 
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The few years Collins passed in the metropolis he was sub- 
sisting with, or upon his friends; and being a pleasing com- 
panion, he obtained many literary acquaintance. At this 
period Johnson knew him, aud describes him: “ Ilis appear- 
ance was decent, and his knowledge considerable ; his views 
extensive, and his conversation elegant.” He was a constant 
frequenter at the literary resorts of the Bedford and Slaugh- 
ter’s;, and Armstrong, Ifill, Garrick, and Foote, frequently 
consulted him on their pieces before they appeared in public. 
From his intimacy with Garrick he obtained a free admission 
into the green-room; and probably it was at this period, 
among his other projects, that he planned several tragedies, 
which, Johnson observes, “ he only planned.” There is a 
feature in Collins’s character which requires more minute 
attention. He is represented as a man of cheerful disposi- 
tions ; and it has been my study to detect only a melancholy, 
which was preying on the very source of life itself. Collins 
was, indeed, born to charm his friends ; for fancy and elegance 
were never absent from his susceptible mind, rich in its stores, 
and versatile in its emotions. tle himself indicates his own 
character in his address to Home: 


“ Go! ‘nor regardless while these numbers boast 
My short-liv’d bliss, forget my SOCIAL NAME.” 


Johnson has told usof his cheerful dispositions: and one who 
knew him well observes, that “ in the green-room he made 
diverting observations on the vanity end false consequence 
of that class of people, and bis manner of relating them 
to his particular friends was exwemely entertaining ;” but 
the same friend acknowledges thot “ some fetters which he 
received from Collins, though chiefly on business, have in 
them some fights which stvongiy mark his character, and for 
which reason I have preserved them.” We cannot decide on 
the temper of a man viewed only in a circle of friends, who 
listen to the ebullitions of wit or f ney; the social warmth 
for « moment throws into forgetfulness his secret sorrow, 
The most melancholy man is trequently the most delight- 
ful companion, and peculiarly endowed with the talent of 
sutivical playtulness and vivacity of humour. Burton, the 


author of “ The Anatomy of Melancholy,” offers a striking 


instance. Bishop Kennett, in bis curious “ Register and 
Chronicle,” has preserved the following particulars of this 
author, “ In an interval of vapours he would be extremely 
pleasant, and raise laughter in any company. Yet [ have 
heard, that nothing at last could make him laugh, bur, 
going downto the bridge foot at Oxford, and hearing the 
bargemen scold and storm and swear at one another; at 
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which he would set his hands to his sides, and laugh most 
profusely ; yet in his chamber so mute and mopish, that 
he was suspected to be felo de se.” With what a fine 
strain of poetic feeling has a modern bard touched this 
subject: ' 


“ As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 

While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 

So the cheek may be ting’d with a warm sunny swile, 

Tho’ the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.” 
Moore’s Irish MeLopies. 


But what was the true life of Collins, separated from its 
adventitious circumstances? It was a life of want, never 
chequered by hope, that was striving to elude its own ob- 
servation by hurrying into some temporary dissipation. But 
the hours of melancholy and solitude were sure to return; 
these were marked on the dial of his life, and, when they 
stuck, the gay and lively Collins, like one of his own 
enchanted beings, as surely relapsed into his natural shape. 
To the perpetual recollections, of his poetical disappoint- 
ments, are we to attribute this unsettled state of his mind, 
and the perplexity of his studies. To these he was per- 
petually reverting, as after a lapse of several years, he shewed, 
in burning his ill-fated odes. And what was the result of his 
literary life? [ have heard that he returned to his native 
city of Chichester in a state almost of nakedness, destitute, 
diseased, and wild in despair, to hide himself in the arms of a 
sister, 

The cloud had long been gathering over his convulsed intel- 
lect ; and the fortune he acquired on the death of his uncle, 
served ouly for personal indulgences, which rather accelerated 
his disorder. ‘There were, at times, some awful pauses in the 
alienation of his mind—but he had withdrawn it from study. 
It was one of those intervals that Thomas Wharton told 
Johnson, that when he met Collins travelling, he took up a 
book the poet carried with him, from curiosity, to see what 
companion a man of letters had chosen—it was an Eng- 
lish Testament. “ [ have but one book,” said Collins, 
** but thatis the best.” This circamstance is recorded on 


his tomb. ’ 


** He join’d pure faith to strong poetic powers, 
And in reviving reason’s lucid hours, 

Sought on one book his troubled mind to rest, 
And rightly deem’d the Book of God the best.” 


At Chichester tradition has preserved some striking and 
aflecting occurrences of his last days; he would haunt the 
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ailes and cloisters of the cathedral, roving days and nights to- 
gether, loving their 


** Dim religious light.” 


And, when the choristers chaunted their anthem, the listen- 
ing and bewildered poet, carried out of himself by the 
solemn strains, and his own too susceptible imagiuvation, moaned 
and shrieked, and awoke a saduess and a terror most affecting 
in so solemn a place; their friend, their kinsman, and their 
poet, was before them, an awful image of human misery, aud 
ruined genius! 


This interesting circumstance is thus alluded to on his 
mouument : 


“ Ye walls that echoed to his frantic moan, 
Guard the due record of this grateful stone ; 
Strangers to him, enamour’d of his lays, 
This fond memorial of his talents raise.” 


A voluntary subscription raised the monument of Collins. 
The elegant sculptor of our own times [Mr. Flaxman], combin- 
ing with a poet or poets, has thrown out on the eloquent 
marble all that fancy would consecrate ; the tomb itself is a 
poem. 

There Collins is represented as sitting in a reclining posture, 
during a lucid interval of his afflicting malady, with a calm 
and benign aspect, as if seeking refuge from his misfortunes 
in the consolations of the gospel, which lie open before him, 
whilst his lyre, and his “ Ode on the Passions,” as a scroll, 
are thrown together neglected on the ground. Upon the pe- 
diment on the tablet are placed in relief two female figures of 
love and pity, entwined each in the arms of the other; the 
proper emblems of the genius of his poetry. 


———EEe — re 








On the Probability of the French gaining Possession of 
. “ - 7 ¢ 
SZ. Petersburgh. 


‘T. Petersburgh is distant from Moscow 500 English miles, 
J The first town of any importance on the road to it from 
Moscow is Tver, situated on the banks of the river Volga, 
Itis a place of considerable commerce, being situated neat 
the conflux of the rivers Volga and Tvertza; along which 
rivers are conveyed all the goods and trade seut by water 


from Siberia and the southern provinces, towards St. Peters- 
burgh, By means of the Tvertza, a communication is made 
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between the Caspian and Baltic seas, (a distance of 2000 miles.) 
The average number of barges which pass by Tver every 
‘ year is about 2550. ‘The country about it produces a great 
abundance of wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, and all 
sorts of vegetables. 

Ano'her importanttown on the route to St. Petersburgh 
is the “ imperial village” of Vishnei Voloshosk, remarka- 
ble for the canal, which, by uniting the Tveriza and the 
Masta rivers, connects the inland navigation between the 
Caspian and Baltic. 

Supposing that the Russians could place no considerable 
army onthe road trom Moscow, the French might occupy 
both Tver and Vishnei Voloshosk without much difficulty; 
and it is unnecessary to point out the injury which they 
might do, by thus intercepting the commercial and inland 
communication between the maritime capital and many 
of the richest and most valuable provinces of the Russian 
empire. Along this route, also, innumerable herds of oxen 
pass towards St. Petersburgh for the supply of that capi- 
tal, [t is a curious fact, that most of these cattle are brought 
from the Ukraine, at least distant 800 miles trom the me- 
tropolis. 

The only remaining place of cousequence on this route 
is Novogorod, about 120 miles from St, Petersburgh, and 
580 from Moscow. Novogorod was formerly a city of 
great extent and importance, next in consideration to 
Moscow ; and though uow greatly declined, is still a place of 
great celebrity, and of reverence in the eyes of the Russians. 
it has a kremlin, a fortress (something similar to that of 
Moscow), which contains the ancient and venerable cathedral 
of St. Sophia, built about the vear 1050. 

The road, however,to St, Petersburgh, will present many 
pbstacies to the French, if the inhabitants adopt easly 
mensures for breaking it up. It is almost a straight line, 
eat through endless tracts of wood, only broken by villages, 
round which, to simall distance, the grounds are open and 
eulivated. ‘The road is made of trunks of trees laid trans- 
versely in rows parallel to each other, and are bound down 
so the centre and at each extremity by long pules, or beams, 
justened into the ground with wooden pees; these trunks 
zre covered with layers of boughs, and the whole is strewed 
over with sand or earth. When the road is new, it is very 
good ; butas the tranks decay or sink into the ground, and 
as the earth is washed away, the road is broken into number- 
less holes, aud may be rendered quite impassable by the in- 
bi bitants, 
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ACCOUNT OF PALERMO. 


(Continued from Page 825.) 


THE POOR. 


A MONG the most striking proofs of the decline of clerical 
d wealth and power in Sicily, is the falling off in the eus- 
tomary largesses to the poor at the gatesof the convents. ‘The 
effect of this if the first instance is melancholy. ‘The state of 
the poor is gradually become worse, and in Palermo the namber’ 
of mendicants has visibly increased within the last twenty 
years. Some time since, their distresses attracted the attention 
of the goverument; and a large and extensive establishment, 
ia imitation of our English workhouses, was instituted toe 
remedy the evil, ‘The building, though not yet completed to 
the extent of the design, would:do honour to avy state. The 
intericr regulations are, L am told, efficient and judicious. The 
inmates amount to several hundseds, and their employment is 
chiefly in the different processes of the manufactories of silk. 
But however well intended, this institution is found entirely in- 
adequate to remove the distresses of the poor; and jn propeor- 
tion as the church continues to decline, the number of beggars 
uiust increase, until that salutary change in the habits of the 
lower orders, of which the cessation of their gratuitous supp!s 
is the necessary forerunner, shall have taken place. The Sici- 
lian gentry, particularly the females, have the reputation of 
being very chatitable. ‘The whole nation, indeed, seems to 
have agreat share of benevolence. He must be strongly pre- 
judiced, indeed, who would not allow the conduct of this pee- 
ple, to one another, notwithstanding the general distrust that 
individualizes them so much, to be both respectable and kindiy, 


LUNURIES. 


Among the extraordinary things in the frame of the socicty 
of this country, may be reckoned the exemption of articles of 
luxury from taxation, Neither carriages, horses, nor houses, 
are subject to assessment. Even foreign wines in Palermo are 
rated at little more than the wines of the island. But all those 
necessaries, of which the labourer requires as many and as 
much as ibe nobleman, constitate the means of the revenue. 
Here the monopolies of bread, fish, oil, &e. are annually 
farmed ; and the privilege of selling ice, which in Palermo is 
as much an article of necessity as porter is in London, is dis- 
posed of in the same manner. Lt is hardly possible to imagine 
a fact more strikingly illusteative of the contempt with which 
the people of this island are regarded. 
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The quantity of Indian figs, or prickly pears, as they are 
sometimes called, consumed in Sicily, is alinost incredible, In 
every part of the country you meet with plantations of Indian 
figs. In every village, stalls are seen covered with Indian figs. 
At every corner of every street in Palermo are piles of Indian 
figs. If a Sicilian be observed eating any thing, it is certainly 
Indian figs. If he be carrying a basket, itis full of Indian 
figs. Every ass that is seen coming into the city in the morn- 
ing is loaded with Indian figs. Every peasant that is seen in 
the evening counting his copper money on a stone, is reckoning 
the produce of his Indian figs. If an article be bad, it is said 
not to be worth an Indian. fig; and there is nothing in the 
world better than an Indian fig. It is the only luxury that the 
poor enjoy; and, like all other luxuries, it is exempted from 
taxation. 


* This is noble, and bespeaks 
A nation proud and jealous of the blessing.” 





POPULATION. 


The population of Sicily bas for many years been gradually 
increasing. The tact has been incontrovertibly established by 
recent extracts from the parochial registers ; a fact sufficient 
to prove that the condition of the inhabitants must be in a 
gradual state of mnprovement. It is deserving of notice, that 
the increase of males has lately been out of all proportion 
greater than that of females. In Palermo the population has 
exceeded the increase of houses,’ and, in consequence, it is 
exceedingly difiicult to find an empty habitation. In the year 
1809 the demand was greater than had ever before been known, 
and was attended in many instances with much inconvenience. 
Persons who had given notice of removal, not being able to 
find houses, refused to quit at the term; and landlords, in order 
ta avail themselves of the augmented value of their property, 
attempted to oblige the tenants either to remove or to pay a 
higher rent. This excited much conversation: and, as the 
Sicilians have a great deal to say on all subjects, their noise 
and clamour at length reached the ears of government, and it 
was thought expedicut to order that no person in the possession 
of a house should, for that term, be forced to quit, nor any in- 
crease take place in the rate of rents. This sudden influx of 
inhabitants to Palermo is supposed to be owing to Neapolitan 
and ether continental emigrants. 

Although it cannot be doubted that Sicily, within the lastten 
years, bas begun to shew decided symptoms of improvement, 
a fact contirmed by the testimony of those who have made the 
statistics of ihe country theirstady; yet, in what concerns the 
arts of decoration, Palermo has greatly declined. ‘The build- 
oer, : ings 
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ings erected during the early part of the last century are on a 
more inagnificent scale than those recently constructed. The 
style, if I may use the expression, was then more spacious, and 
the interior ornaments more splendid. The walls and ceilings 
of the apartments in the new houses are either stained with 
simple colours, or painted in imitation of paper hangings, 
while the doors and pannellings are commonly plain. But, in 
the old houses, the walls are hung with satin and tapestry, the 
doors are gilded, and the pannels are often covered with wnirrors 
orpictures. ‘This alteration, inthe style of domestic accommo- 
dation, might lead one to conclude that Palermo bas fallen 
from its ancient opulence. But the failing off, in poiat of 
state aud shew, may be owing to the introduction of a taste for 
more coinfort and convenience. Theresidence of the nobility 
in the capital, during the reign of the present king, has diffused 
among the tradesmen so much wealth, that a middle class has 
begun to arise here; while the fashionable competition of 
the nobility in their entertainments has impaired their inheti- 
tance, and forced them to incer debts which ao longer permit 
them to maintain the splendour of their ancestors. If, there- 
fore, no palaces be now building, but many falling ito ruin, 
changes may be observed going on which more than compeu- 
sate this disadvantage. ‘The suburbs of Palermo begin to ins 
dicate something like the formation of that comfortable middle 
class, which is the pre-eminent boast and distinction of England. 


TIME AND BELLS. 


One of the most puzzling things to an English stranger in 
Sicily is the mode of reckoning time. I was several days in 
Palermo before | understood it, or indeed suspected that it 
differed from our’s, having either never heard, or forgotten, that 
the Italian mode of computing was different from that of the 
rest of Europe. Sometimes the public clock in the Piazza 
Marina, where [ staid, pronounced the hours with much au- 
dible distinetness, and there was little difference between it aud 
my wateh; but it was in general so incolerent, that I began 
to think that the oy tere of the steeple were deranged. The 
servants ia the hotel, being acquafnted with our way of reckon- 
ing the hours, never found a iy difliculty in understanding my 
orders or inquiries whish respected time, and they always 
answered according to our practice. [ know not Low long [ 
might have continued ia this state of ignorance and error, had 
Lnot overleard a ce itleman observe jocularly ihat it was noon 

l 


to-day at the seventeenth hour. ‘This e pression excited my 
atienti m3 and, after [ got ” une, and had thrown myself on 
asopha, | began to ruminate upon it. “ Was ita scriptural 
mode of expression?” “aig “ for the Jewsreckoned trom the 
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watches of the night;-- What can it mean ?”—At this inter- 
esting moment, the waiter happening to come into the room, 
was, just as he entered, asked by some one in the passage, 
** what o'clock it then was ?’— Twenty-one and a halt,” 
answered he. Twenty-one and a half o'clock !” echoed [: 
** why this is still more mysterious.” [ immediately started 
upright, and began to examine the waiter on the subject. The 
result was a most satisfactory explanation of the whole mystery, 
and an ample vindication of the steeple from the suspicion 
that 1 had entertained of its sanity. The Sicilians, it seems, 
begin to reckon their time from sun-set, an hour after which is 
one of the clock: in consequence, as the declination of the 
sun ahers, the time by the clock at which it is noon also 
changes. Part of my error as to the public clock had arisen, 
I found, in consequence of its superior endowments, for it 
told quarters as well as the hours, and the hours only by half 
Gcozens,. 

The subject of clocks leads one, by the natural association 
of ideas, to that of bells. Itis not the practice in these Ca- 
tholic countries to hang the bells in our heretical manner, on 
moveable axleswith great wheels that make the steeples quake 
to the foundations, but to fix them to a stationary cross-beam, 
‘The rdpe is fastened to the tongue, immediately underneath 
which the bejlman takes post, and, by shaking it backwards 
and forwards, produces the sound. ‘This mode, though the 
noise is much more disorderly than with us, is really a very 


sensible one; for certainly it is mueh better to move the 
{ 


tongue against the body, than the body against the tongue. I 
suspect that when bells were first imported among us, direc- 
tions for ringing them were omitted to be sent, and that our 
}iborious custom aust be considered as another proof of that 


wisdom of our ancestors which js ly admired. 


~ 
~ 
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e minister in France being one day in bis private 





i engaged in a conversation upon business witha 
vent! ; obliged fortwo or three minutes to vo into the 
next room; on his coming back, be found that he had inad- 
vertcnily left open on his buresu, cl fo which the gentleman 


‘ 

rivite instruction ou a imost important ¢ flair ot 
ress of which di p nde entirely upon secrecy. 
Seusible of the tmprudence he had committed, and of the 


dangerous 
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dangerous consequences that might attend it, he resumed the 
conversation as if he thought of nothing else; but in the 
mean time he wrote and sent word to his secretary, ordering 
him io have the gentleman arrested as soon as he went out, 
and coutined to la Bastille. Orders were also immediately 
sent to the governor of the castle not to allow him to speak to 
any body, butto treat hin very civilly, and give him all the 
comforts he could wish for, as well as the assurances that his 
confinement should be of a short duration, and would by no 
meaus injure his character. 

A few weeks after, he was released and sent for by the prime 
minister, who after many apologies and excuses for his im- 
prisopment, frankly informed him of the circumstances which 
had reudered it necessary. ‘The gentlemau was so satisfied 
with the apologies and caiessess of the prime minister, that he 
had the caudour to confess that, had he been in the same situa- 
tion as his excellency, he would have acted the same. «An 
English minister would have been obliged to sue for an indem- 
nily to cover such an infraction of the Jlabeas Corpus act; but 
as it evidently derived ex necessifate ret, from the uecessity of 
the thing, which supersedes all law, the indemnity act would 


most probably have passed without a division. 


Pleasing Ins C74 (yj slr ‘ Ini S/ ty. 


. . e? os ae } ae ? 

A. Gentleman, engaged in the mereantile line, had followed 

Ad business with litth: success; his integrity, his efforts, 
and his abilities were unquestionable, and for many yeais 


to make head ag sta tide of mistortunes, which 


enabled hin 
would Lave overwhelmed a common capacity; his creditors 
themselves, well convinced of the propriety and frugality 
of his arrangements, readily contribuied the means, which 


his continued Josses only couverted into an accumulation 
of his arrears. Weary, at length, of a warfare that fat 


seemed to render so vuequal, he summoned all those to whom 
he stood indebted, and forcing upon, them, according tothe 
amount of their demands, an exact preportion of the in- 
terest which remained with him ; after thus voluntarily divest. 
ing himself of every shilling of property, ound, to his 
great regret, that it was only adequate to the discharging 
of a very small part of his arrears; be received, however, 


from his approbating crediiors, receipts in fall; and, thus ex- 
onerated in the estimation of the Jaw, he very soon made 
up bis mind, relative to his future destination. A generons 
friend supplied him with a small sum, by the means of which 
he embarked upon a foreign voyage ; prosperous gales 
secon walied him to his desired port, and he presented bimseli 
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with such credentials as he merited. Shakespeare says, there 
is atuudein men’s affairs! he had embraced the favourable 
moment of opportunity; every thing he undertook was 
prosperous ; all his transactions were marked and crowned by 
success, and a few years saw him master of a very handsome 
property. 

He had kept no correspondence with his friends during 
what he termed his period of exile; but he no sooner at- 
tained that independence, after which his noble spirit had so 
long and so ardently sighed, then he departed in a ship of his 
own, richly freighted, full speed for his native country. 
Information of his return was conveyed to his creditors, 
through the medium of a card, soliciting their presence ata 
public-house, to partake of an eotertainment which he had 
ordered for them. His ereditors remembered him as an un- 
fortunate, but an honest man, whose arrival they should gladly 
welcome, and they obeyed with avidity his summons. The 
first compliments were marked by mutual expressions of 
satisfaction, and from the lips of the welcome claimants the 
warmest gratulations spoutaneously issued. A superb dinner, 
with much elegance, was served up, and the covers being 
removed, the bottle was briskly pushed about; but who can 
express their astonishment, when, in the midst of their hilarity, 
every man was presented with the ful! sum he bad so formally 
relinquished, together with every shilling of interest, which 
would have been legally due, had they seceived promissory 
notes instead of the releases they had so voluntarily given! 
A generous contention immediately eusued ; but our mer- 
chant convincing his friends of his ability, they finally yielded 
to his remonstrances. 

‘They were, however, determined to exhibit a monument of 
their admiration and their gratitude ; and they solicited and 
obtained permission of the government to erect, in a public 
stand, a magnificeut obelisk, the faces of which were inscribed 
with the name of the upright debtor, and with a circumstantial 
account of the whole transaction. 

How much more honorary is a virtuous fame, than the pos- 
session of houses or of lands, The law was vot made for the 
votarics of integrity; their own feelings are sufficient to them 
asarule of action; and justice, unerring justice, is the great 
standard of their lives. 





PLAGUE OF 1665. 


HE celebrated Miss Seward, in one of her posthumous 
letters, gives the following interesting proof of the 
per- 
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permanence and mialignity of the contagion from the plague 
of 10660: 


The village of Eyam was one of the last, if it were not 
the very last place in England, visited by that dire con- 


tagion in 1060; the year after thatin which, in the city of 
Lond on, death, on his palehorse, trainpica on 3000 victims 
in one ghastly uvight. ‘Lhe plague was brought tuitber 
in patterns of cloth sent from London to a taylor in our 
village. It raged with great violencc, aud swept away four- 
fifths of the inhabitants. In ihe summer of 1757, five labour- 
ing men, inhabitants of Eyam, were digging amongst the 
plague-graves on the heathy mouutain above the village, to 
make potatoe-ground for a cottage which had been built 
there. ‘They came to something which had the appearance of 
having once been liaen. Conscious of its situation they 
instantly buried itagain; but ina few days they all sickened 
of a putrid fever, and three out of the five died. It was so 
contagious, tat the sick could procare no attendance out of 
their own families. The disease proved mortal to seventy 
persons out of Eyam.” 





The Epistle of Larry Brady, the good-natured Post- 
boy, (o his Brother, eu ing an Account of the: Return 
of the Family to € lonbrony. 


{from Miss Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashionable Life.) 


MI* dear brother,—\ ours of the 16th, enclosing the five 
iy pound note for my tather, came sate to hand Monday 
Jast; aud, with his thanks and bk sing to you, he commends 
it to you herewith enclosed back again, on account of his 
being in no immediate necessity, nor likelihood to want in 
future, as you shall hear forthwith; but wants you over with 
all speed, and the note will auswer for travelling charges ; 
for we can't enjoy the luck it has pleased God to give us, 
without yees: put the rest in your pocket, and read it when 
you've time. 

Now, cock up your ears, Pat! for the great news is coming, 
and the good. ‘The master’s come home—long life to him !— 
and family come home yesterday, all possi The ould 
lord and the young lord, (ay, there’s the wan, Paddy !) and 
my lady, and Miss Nugent. And I driv Miss Nu fent's maid, 
that maid that was, and another; so I had the luck to be 
italene wid ’em, and see all, from first to last. And Hen 
I must tel] you, my young Loid Colambre remembered and 
noticed 
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noticed me the minute he lit at our inn, and condescended to 
beckon at me out of the yard to him, and axed me—‘ Friend 
Larry,’ says he, ‘ did you keep your promise?’ My oath 
again the whiskey, is it? says 1. My lord, I surely did, said 
I, which was true, as all the country knows I never tasted 
a drop since. And Vm proud to see your honour, my 
Jord, as good as your word too, and back again among us, 
So then there was a call for the horses; and no more at 
that time passed betwix’ my young lord and me, but that 
he pointed me out tothe ou/d one, as I went off. I noticed 
and thanked him for it in my heart, though | did not know all 
the good was to come of it. Well, no more of myself, for the 
present. 

Ogh, its I driv ’em well ; and we all got to the great gate of 
the park before sunset, and as fine an evening as ever you 
see ; with the sun shining on the tops of the trees, as the 
Jadies noticed the leaves changed, but not dropped, though 
so late in the season. fF believe the leaves knew what 
they were about, and kept on, on ‘purpose to welcom them ; 
and the’ birds were singing, and [ stopped whistling, that 
they might hear them : but sorrow bit could they hear whea 
they got to the park-gate, for there was such a crowd, and 
such a shout, as you never sce-—-and they had the horses off 
every carriage entirely, and drew ’em home, with. blessings, 
through the park. And, God bless ‘em, when they got 
out, they did’nt go shut themselves up in the great drawing- 
room, but went straight out to the éirras, to satisfy the eyes 
and hearts that followed them. My lady /aning on ny young 
Jord, and Miss Grace Nugent that was, the beautifullest 
angel that ever you set eyes on, with the finest complexion 
and sweetest of smiles, /aning upon the ould lord’s arm, who 
had bis hat off, bowing to all, and noticing the old tenaats as 
he passed by name. O,there was great gladness and tears ia 
the midst ; for joy I could scarce keep from myself. 

After a turn or two upon the ftirrass, my Lord Colambre 
qat his mother’s arm for a minute, and he come to the 
edge of the slope, and Jooked down, and through all the 
crowd for some one. Is it the widow O'Neill, my lord? says 
J, she’s yonder, with the spectacles on her nose, betwixt her 
son and daughter, as usual, ‘Then, wy lord beckoned, and 
they did not know which of the tree would stir ; and then he 
gave tree beckons with his own finger, and they all 4ree came 
fast enough to the bottom of the slope forenent my lord ; and 
he went down and helped the widow up, (O, he’s the tiue 
Jantleman) and brought ’em all tree up on the “rrass, to my 
lady and Miss Nugent; and I was up close afier, that | might 
hear, which wasn’t manners, but [ could’at belp it. So what 
he said I don’t well know, for 1 could not get near enough 

altel 
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after all. But I saw my lady smile very kind, and take the 
widow O'Neill by the hand, and then my Lord Colambre 
troduced Grace to Miss Nugent, and there was the word nume- 
sake, and something about check curtains ; bat whatever it was, 
they was all greatly pleased ; then my Lord Colambre turned 
and looked for Brian, who had fell back, and took him with 
some commendation to my lord his father. And my lord 
the master said, which I didn’t know ’till after, that they 
should havetheir house and farm at the ould rent; and at 
the surprise, the widow dropped down dead; and there was 
acry as for ten berrings. ‘ Be quite,’ says I, * she’s only 
kilt for joy;’ and [ went and lift her up, for ber son had no 
more strength that minute than the child new born; and 
Grace trembled like a leaf, as white as the sheet, but not long, 
for the mother came too, and was as well asever when [ brought 
some water, which Miss Nugent handed to her with her own 
hand. 

“ That was always pretty and good,” said the widow, 
laying her hand upon Miss Nugent, ‘ and kind and good to 
me and mine. That minute there was music from below. 
The blind harper, O’Neill, with his harp, that struck up 
‘ Gracey Nugent.’ And that finished, andiny Lord Colambre 
smiling with the tears standing in his eyes too, and the ould 
lord quite wiping his, [ ran to the dirrass brink to bid O'Neill 
play it again; butas I run, I thought I heard a voice call 
Larry.’ 

“Who calls Larry” says [. ‘ My Lord Colambre 
calls you, Larry,’ says all at once; and four takes me by 
the shoulders, and spins me round. ‘ There’s my young 
lord calling you, Larry—run for your life.” £ So IT run back 
for wy life, and walked respectful, with my hat in my hand; 
when [ got near.’ § Put on your hat, my father desires 
it, saysmy Lord Colambre. The ould lord made a sign to 
that purpose, but was too full to spexk. £ Where’s your 
futher continues my young lord. ‘ He’s very ould, my 
lord,’ says [. ¢€ I didn’t ax you how ould he was,’ says 
he; § but where is he?” ‘ He’s behind the croud below; 
on account of his infirmities he couldu’t walk so fast as the 

j 


rest, my lord, says |; * but his heart is with you, if pot his 


body” € | must have his body too: so bring him bodily 
before us; and this shall be your warrant for so doing,’ said 


my lord, joking. For he knows the nafur of us, Paddy, and 


how we love a yoke im Our beats, as Woll as Whe Gad lived all 

} we . . , ' ' . ’ 

bis life in lreland: aud by the same token wii!, for that rasov, 
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“ But I’m telling you of my father. ‘ U’ve a warrant for 
you, father,’ says 1; ‘ and must have you bodily before the 
justice, and my lord chief justice.’ So he changed colour a 
bit at first; but he saw me smile.” * And I’ve done no sin,’ 
said he; ¢ and, Larry, you may lead me now, as you led me 
all my life.’ And up the slope he went with me, as light as 
fifteen ; and when we got up, my Lord Clonbrony said, “ Lam 
sorry an old tenant, and a good old tenant, as [ hear you were, 
should have been turned out of your farm.’ £ Don’t fret, it’s 
no great matter, my lord,’ said my father. ‘ I shall be soon 
out of the way; but if you would be so kind to speak a word 
for my boy here, and that I could afford, while the life is in 
me, to bring my other boy back out of banishment—’ 

“ Then,’ says my Lord Clenbrony, ‘ I'll give you and your 
sons three lives, or thirty-one years, from this day, of your 
former farm. Return to it when you please. ‘ And,’ added 
ny Lord Colambre, £ the flazgers, [ hope, will be soon banished, 
, how could [ thank him--not a word could L proffer—but I 
know I clasped my two hands, and prayed for him inwardly. 
And my father was dropping down on his knees, but the master 
would not let him; and obsarved, that posture should only be 
for his God. And, sure enough, in that posture, when he was 
outof sight, we did pray for bim that night, and will all our 
days. 

But before we quit bis presence, he called me back, and bid 
ine write to my brother, and bring you back, if you've no objec. 
lions to your own country. So come, my dear Pat, and make 
no delay, for joy’s not joy complete till you’re in it-——iny father 
sends his blessing, and Peggy her love. The family entirely is 
to settle for good in [reland ; and there was in the castle yard 
last night a bonefire made by my lord’s orders of the ould 
vellow damask furniture, to plase my lady, my lord says. And 
the drawing-room, the butler was telling me, is new hung; 
and the chairs, with velvet, #s white as snow, and shaded over 
with natural flowers, by Miss Nugent. Ol! how IL hope what 
I guess will come true, and I’ve rason to believe it will, for [ 
drexm’t in my bed lost night, it did. But keep yourself to 
yourselfthat Miss Nugent (who is no more Miss Nugent, 
they say, but Miss Reynolds, and has a new-found grandfatber, 
aod ts a big heiress, which she did not want in my eyes, nor in 
mv voung lord’s), Pvea notion, will be mmetime, and may be 


ouer than is expected, mv Lady Viscountess Colambre—so 
haste to the wedding. And there’s another thing: they say 


' , ' i 
rich ould erandtathers coming over ;—and another thing, 


Pat, you would not be out of the fashion. And you sce it’s 


‘eg . 
pine the fashion, uot to be an absentee 
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PSALM SINGING. 


Pt Gre Covenanters, in the time of the civil wars, were pas- 
sionately addicted to psalm singing. When the vreat 
Montrose was taken prisoner, his chaplain, Wishart, the ele- 
gant historian of his exptoits, shared the same fate, and wag 
condemned tothe same punishment with his patroa. Beiag 
desired on the scaffold to name what psalm he wished te be 
sung, previous to his execution, he pitched upon the 110th 
(consis ting of 24 parts). His object succeeded, for before 
two-thirds of the psalm were sung, a pardon arrived. Ang 
other psalm would in all — ability have hanged him. ~ 


BON MOT OF Mf. FOX. 





\ THEN that great statesman honoured Manchester with 

a visit, he went accompanied by Lord Derby and a few 
friends, to see two or three of the principal factories, one of 
which belongs to a very respectable Quaker, who himseli at- 
tended, aud was very particular in addressing Mr. Fox, and 
expli aining the nature and quality of the goods—repe ating the 
words—* This, Friend C ‘harles, is in a finished state, and this 
is in an unfinished state.” At last they came toan apartment 
vhere there were a few sacks of malt, one of which being 
open at top, J Mr. Fox took a handful, and observed—-“ | Wisi. 





my good friend, you would shew us a little of this in a finished 
state.” It is unnecessary to add what followed—a glass as 
spi arkling sas the wit of the visitant. 
An ANECDOT E. 

Short time before Sir R. Wa slp. ‘le was driven from power, 
A he entered in the House of Commons into an elaborate 
def nee of the le _- measures of bis administration, and 
rancluded by applying to himself a well known line of the 


< 
; a) 
Roman Poct, Horace :— 
° ° 1 ! ? 
Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallesce culpa. 
i 


By a lapse of memory ywever, he quoted the last part of 


+] 
the line, nu/li pallescere cu/pa, and for this was corrected by 
Mr. Pulteney. Sir Robert persisting in ihe accuracy of his 
quotation, a bet was laid of a guinea, anda copy ol Horace 


was sent for, Upon turning up the passage, it appeared that 


Mr. Palieney was right in his correction. Sir Robert ther 
his antavonist, who, 


holding it up in the sieht of the whole house de red jt 
e i 


handed the guinea across the table to 
Wes 
the only guinea of the public money he had ever received in his 
life. 

Vol. 52. G6 O A nisi 
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Answer, by Carcline Caines, of Lion’s-gate, to H. Welsford’s Rebus, inserted 
August 3. 


rTTHE ANCHORITE, within his dreary cell, 
Immures himself, far from mankind to dwell. 


{<> Similar answers have been received from J. Davey; W. Terry, of 
Piymouth; J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines; J. Miners, lalmouth ; 
and B,. Belcher. 








Answer, by F. Sansom, of Poole, tothe Anagram, inserted August 10. 


N ITEM transpose, and re-transpose aright, 
The season’s 1 IME, the insect 1s a MITE. 


$4tt Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s. 
gate; and J, Miners, of Falmouth. 








Answer, by JW. of Charmouth, to W. C. Treffry’s Rebus, inserted the 17th 
of dugust, 


‘THE WHIP with moderation use, 
And not your horse with it abuse. 


We have received the like answer from F. L. Veysey, Rackenford; 
J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines; J. Newland, of Holbeton acadeiny ; 
W. Bickham, Spying Gardens, near Ashburton; and W, Terry, Piymouth. 








a CHARADE, éy H.C. of Cockel. 


Wyner guides the mariner by sight ; 
A fish that loves the northern sea: 
My first and last, when join’d aright, 

My whole a chattering bird will be. 





A CHARADE, by R. Passmore, Sbherwill. 


M* first is a man; 
i A small insect my second: 
My whvie you will find 

Is" precious gem reckoa’d. 





A CHARADE, by J. Newland, of Holbeton Academy. 


M* firstif you plainly would know, 

4 To lexicons strait have recourse; 

] there am denoted a blow, 
Adiminister’d with little force. 


My second’s a people’s disgrace, 
When in cities or towns | appear; 
All harmony otten gives place, 
\ud contusion ts seen in my reare 


My whole, would you quickly attain, 
fs aman of ail men much admir’d; 

His country’s good wishes doth pain, 
And a number of those are desu’d. 


9 POETRY. 
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PARENT’S ADVICE TO A SON, 





&< 

Evcento morn of life 
Open’d, in golden prospect, on a mind 
Unspotted; on the genuine sense of right, 
And plain sincerity; a sparkling ray 
From fancy ; and pure taste from classic lore; 
Enlighten’d sentiment ; and no mean thirst 
For praise; while ardent emulation points 
His views not upaspiring, where the dome 
Of science mingles with the distant heaven. 
And, ahi what visions to a father’s eye, 
Hope-pencil’d, rise, when now the stasting tear 
Of filial duty trembles; as he leaves, 
for proud Augusta, the rever’d repose 
OF his paternal bowers. Go, my lov’) boy, 
(Go to a world, where manners yet unmark’d 
Shall meet thine eye, where strong temptation spreads 
The dazzling charm, where many a specious lure 
May draw thy young simplicity trom fame 
And virtue! Yet far other views my hope 
Hath given, and may a bounteous power confirm 
The voice that bids thee, still thyself, repel 
Whate’cr may lead thee from the silent path 
Of thy appropriate Jabours, or relax 
‘The ties of duty : so may honours croud 
Around thee, riches bl thy toil, and worth 
Conspicuous in a spher hall command 
The reverence of mankind, present thy powers 
The shield to guard thy country.” 


> tivat 





{ Poems, Vol. 














THE YOUNG MAN Y DING TO TEMPTATION, 
-_-- =- os —— cy 
SICK distaste 
Slackens h ; nor emulation se 
Its rival obje t tant v s 
Of good sink, i » sh 3 and scenes 
- OF present irc wit tifa hue 
Side on t! g Bebold, the dream of joy 
Swims round; 1, ’midst the tever of the bow), 
Vice, subtie s urks, to lure her prey 
i See her magic touch impels 
} senses to the harlot bowers 
Vhat bloom o’er death’s dark cave. Still, stall escape, 
And life was neay, bad olution barr’d 
Relapse; while linger’d the repentant blush 
Of shame! But repetition t ts the steel 


Which, erst, had stabb’U; an 


id cach sensation died 
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hat rose from conscious honour! Heavy hangs 
Each hour; and wearisome the couch, where light 
His slumbers, at th - dawn of morning, flew ; 
Where his invigorating genius wak’d 

Its active fires, where, erst, reflection held 

Its friendly mirror, to his ardent eye 

Painted with facry visions! Ah! too soon 

7 hey disappe ar; while (sad rev erse) he sees 
For tnnocence, the livid stain of gutit 

Impure; for health’s gay spirit, and warm flush, 
The slow-consuming canker of disease ; 

And for paternal bless: 

















as the dew 
Of Heaven, a parent’s rage, a parent’s tears!” 





[Poems, vol. 1, p. 59, 60. } 





SIR HUMPHREY’S LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH. 


as WEET is the spring tide promise! But the muse 
' 


Must quick revert her eye to cheerle 
“rom vernal blossoms to the yellow leat, 





> Views 


From young-ey’d pieasure to lack-iustre grief. 


Whilst the good knight still woo’d at morning break 


The balmy spirit to his aged cheek ; 





Breat! ’er that check, as erst, the roscaie air, 
Burt lett, alas! tou faint its tincture there, 

Sull would he, down hts Winding-pathway, pass, 
As the dews glimmer d on the quivering grass. 


And, ere the morn had shed a tervid beam, 

View the mist parting trom the pale blue stream: 
But froin the quivering grass, the streamlet bluc, 
A damp to chill his creeping blood he drew. 


One melancholy morn with quick surprize 
‘The motes of faintnes dimm’d bis dancing eyes! 


But, as he tottec’d in his wonted track, 


The south’s soft influence brought his senses back ; 
When now his son’s, his Harrict’s hand he press’d, 
And, lifting each with ardour to his breast, 

To Allan cried: * My boy, all tlesh is grass! 


See but the shade of what thy tather w 

But for the solemn hour I calmly wair— 
We ali must kick the bucket, soon or late: 
J to 
A long, long slecp beneath my coflin-lid: 
Then hear, imy child, end heed Sir i " 
When iow he lies, enclos’d by narrow boards.” 


tust seck, as l} my fathers di ly 





— 


AN EGYPTIAN NIGHT, 


“VA HEN the clear night wafis her cooling eile 
See virgin * \ laste urs d 


jour > 
flower t t rac 1; 
a ; guar 
WW hile, teri thro its whole expanse, the sk 
\ - } ie ] . . 
Wil » deep azure shade relieves the wearted e.” 


{l.ocal Attachment, 2d edit. p. 19.) 
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